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THE RELATION OF MUSICAL TEEMS 

IN THE WOODKHtK SHEPHERDS 

PLAYS TO THE DATES OF 

THEIR COMPOSITION. 

In the Prima Pastorum, 1 when the three shep- 
herds have finished their meal, one suggests a 
song before parting, to which the second shepherd 
assents. 

" Who so can best syng 

Shall have the begynnyng."— 11. 265, 266. 

A similar incident occurs in Secunda Pastorum, 
the first shepherd saying : 

' ' Yet I wold, or we yode | oone gaf vs a song." — 1. 183. 

To this the others agree, and they proceed to dis- 
tribute the parts as follows : 

IstShep. " Lett me syng the tenory." 
2nd Shep. " And I the tryble so hye." 
Zrd Shep. " Then the meyne fallys to me ; 

Lett se how ye chauntt." — 1L 186-9. 

Again, when the angel has sung his message of 
peace and good will, the shepherds enter into a 
discussion concerning the music they have just 
heard. Says the first, in Prima Pastorum : 

1st Shep. " It was wonder curiose | with smalle noytys 
emang."— 1. 306. 

and the second exclaims : 

2nd! Shep. " Now, by God that me boght | it was a mery 
song; 
I dar say that he broght | foure & twenty to 
a long."— 11. 413, 414. 

To this, after a moment's thought, the other re- 
joins seriously : 

1st Shep. " In fayth I trow noght | so many he throng 
On a heppe ; 

They were gentyll and small, 
And well tonyd with all."— 11. 416-419. 

1 The Toumdey Plays, ed. England and Pollard, E. E. 
T. &, ext. ser., lxxi, 1897. 



In the Secunda Pastorum the shepherds speak 
with more particularity. One cries : 

2nd Shep. "Say, what was his song? | hard ye not how 
he crakyd it ? 
Thre brefes to a long."— L 656-7. 

and the other replies : 

3rd Shep. " Yee, mary, he hakt it 

Was no orotchett wrong | nor no thyng that 
lakt it."— L 657-8. 

As far as I know, there are no other instances 
in any of the English miracle-cycles where music 
is mentioned with any suggestion of technicality, 
except possibly one in the Chester Shepherd Play 
later to be mentioned. In all the Shepherd plays 
there is somewhat animated discussion as to the 
words of the angels' song and admiration for the 
"mery stefn," but that is all. 

For the Woodkirk plays, however, if my dis- 
tinctions be not too curious, the inference would 
seem to be plausible that between the composition 
of the two Shepherd plays sufficient time must 
have elapsed for considerable progress in the 
knowledge of the art of music, at least in the 
mind of the author. This assumption is based on 
the suppositions, possibly overstrained, (1) that the 
song as attempted in Prima Pastorum was either 
a Round or a Plain-song with a bourdon, or hum- 
ming accompaniment, while that in Secunda Pasto- 
rum was a three-part Descant, and (2) that the 
denomination of small notes was not yet generally 
known at the time when the first play was written, 
particularly as these, though presumably common 
in the lighter folk-songs, were long regarded with 
suspicion by the clerics. 

To take up these points in order, let me first 
assume that the shepherds' song in the earlier 
play was a Round or Plain-song with humming 
accompaniment This does not necessarily follow 
from the words : 

" Who so can best syng 

Shall have the begynnyng," 
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though I have granted it the benefit of the doubt. 
This possibility is also suggested in the Chester 
Adoration of the Shepherds,' when Trowle says : 

Nowe sing on ! let us see I 

Some songe I will assaie : 

All men singes after me, 

For musique of me learne you may. — 11. 455 ft. 

We know that Bounds had long been popular in 
England from the extant copy of Sumer is a crimen 
in,' which Sir Fred. Madden assigned to 1240. 
Chappel, in 1855, said that it was written in 1226 
by John of Fornsete, who kept the Cartulary of 
the Abbey of Beading, but later* suggested that 
it may have been written by "Walter of Evesham 
in 1240. The language shows that it cannot have 
been much later than the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Unfortunately, no other Bound is ex- 
tant for two hundred years, but "Walter Map," 5 
writing before the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, speaks of "subjecting Canons to the form of 
Bounds" " with a homely naivete that proves his 
readers were too familiar with Bounds and Canons 
to mistake the drift of his allusion. 

" Commiflsus notario, munera suffunde ; 
Statim causae subtrahet quando, cur, et unde, 
Et formae subjiciet canones rotundae." 

Admitting the familiarity with the Bound, the 
question arises as to whether Descant as such was 
not of much later birth, resulting perhaps from 
recognition of its possibility through the harmonies 
produced by the Bound. Unfortunately, the early 
history of music is in a state of the utmost con- 
fusion, since musical tracts and treatises, though 
written in great numbers, do not agree in defini- 
tion or historical facts. De Muris/ writing as 
late as 1326, gives a long and confusing list of 
various names used by different writers to indicate 
the same thing, showing that even in his time 

' The Chester Plays, ed. Derailing, E. E. T. S. ext. ser. 
lxii. 

* Wm. Chappel, Old English Popular Music, ed. H. Ellis 
Wooldridge, N. Y., 1893. 

l Ibid., p. xi. 

6 Sir G. Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Lon- 
don, 1899. See Sumer. 

•Walter 'Map, De Nugis Ourialmm: Contra Avaros. (1179 
or 1210?) 

»C. Abdy Williams, The Story of Notation, London, 1903, 
p. 124 



notation was far from being settled. Modern 
scholars also exhibit almost the same variance, 
and it is hazardous to accept any theory. Espe- 
cially dark is the early meaning of Descant and 
the history of its appearance. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, 8 writing about 1185, says, 
"The Britons do not sing their tunes in unison, 
like the inhabitants of other countries, but in 
different parts .... as many different parts as 
singers finally unite in consonance and organic 
melody on soft B flat In the northern parts of 
Britain and on the borders of Yorkshire the in- 
habitants make use of a similar kind of sympho- 
nious harmony in singing, but with only two 
varieties of tone and voice, the one murmuring 
the under part, the other singing the upper in a 
manner equally soft and pleasing." The fact that 
this was not common to all England but only to 
the North, he would account for as an inheritance 
from the Danes and Norwegians, but Chappel 
thinks it more probably came from the monks of 
Weremouth. Such singing, however, was merely 
extempore and popular and cannot be accepted as 
due to musical theory. 

Lavignac * quotes a tradition that a monk of the 
ninth century, Hucbald of St. Armand, did com- 
bine fourths and fifths in a barbaric harmony, and 
Matthew 10 adds that in a tract, Mudea Enchiriar 
dis, he called these tenor and descant. On the 
other hand, W. C. Printz, u writing his Eistorische 
Beschreibiing der Edelen Sing- und Kling-Kunst 
in 1690, places the invention of music in conso- 
nance in 940, with St Dunstan of Canterbury as 
the first to compose in parts, though even he 
admits that singing in consonance was not general 
till long after. The truth of this statement seems 
to have been generally accepted for a time, but 
wholly without evidence. J. Nucius, however, 
in 1613, in his Murices Poetioae ascribes the in- 
vention to John of Dunstable in 1400. It is most 
probable that Printz confused the two names and 
should have taken the latter, though 1400 is too 

s Descriptio Cambriae, cap. xm. See Chappel, p. 6. 

8 A. Lavignac, Music and Musicians, 1901, p. 393. See 
also H. Ellis Wooldridge, Oxford History of Music, The 
Polyphonic Period, vol. I, p. 46, 1901. 

10 J. E. Matthew, Manual of Musical History, 1892, p. 15. 

11 Sir J. Hawkins, A General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music, London, 1853, p. 651. 
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late for the invention of symphonious music, but 
perhaps not for its first systematic application. 

Hawkins " declares that symphony was known 
before Guido of Arezzi, who about 1040 invented 
a notation to define it, and Naumann " speaks of 
Guido as zealous in part-singing. Yet he, later, 
calls Sumer is a cumen in the only extant specimen 
of polyphonic music of the early period. Wool- 
dridge," on the other hand, believes that the Win- 
chester Troper (1080; contains some two-part 
pieces, but as these are in neumes without staff 
or clef, an exact translation is impossible. Of 
this Davey 16 says that one cannot judge, though, 
since it is a double tropary, there is a slight sug- 
gestion of harmony. There is no indication of 
length of notes, nor is there any evidence that two 
lines were intended to be sung simultaneously. 
The Arundel MS. 248 w seems also to have music 
in two parts. 

Granting that part singing was known thus 
early, — and yet the two-part manuscripts may 
have been written for the organ, not for the 
voice, — we cannot assume more than that they are 
such "fortuitous or experimental conjunction of 
notes as we find in some French and English 
manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turiea" " Crowest 18 quotes Chappel as saying 
that part singing was common in Wales or at least 
that the people made Descant, the forerunner of 
Counterpoint, to their tunes in the same way that 
singers did to the Plain Song of the Church, sing- 
ing extemporaneously above and below it. 

It is not until 1326 or 1330 that we certainly 
find separate parte well developed when Jean de 
Muris " in a musical treatise, Speculum Musicae, 
describes Descant and gives the name tenor to the 
main harmony. Whether or not he was the first 
to use the terms, his use is authoritative, as he 
was highly skilled in the learning of his time. 



Several of his treatises on music are still extant. 
We know that in the fourteenth century a system 
of "faux-bourdon, 20 — Bitter 21 says that it ap- 
peared about 1322, — in a series of thirds and 
sixths in three parts began to take the place of 
the former harsh fourths and fifths, and that 
this, becoming immediately popular, was rapidly 
adopted everywhere. Chaucer frequently testifies 
to the practice of part singing in his day, as when 
he writes : 



' This Somonour bar to hym a stif bordoun," M 



or again : 

" . . . For som of hem songe lowe 
Som hye, and al of oon acorde." M 

While Counterpoint may have been known 
before de Muris," he was the first to methodize 
and clarify knowledge in this as in mensurable 
music. From his time the science of music made 
rapid strides. In 1364 Guillaume de Machault 2S 
wrote for triplum, motetus, contratenor, and tenor, 
and about 1380 Wyclif * speaks of "grete crying 
of song as deschaunt, contrenote, and orgene." 
Finally, about 1400, John of Dunstable 2T so sys- 
tematized and developed the science of music that 
he has by many later students been recognized as 
the father of polyphony. 

To sum up the argument thus far, we find a 
tradition of music in parte as early as the ninth 
and eleventh centuries as employed by Hucbald 
and Guido and a disposition on the part of some 
modem scholars to grant this tradition, of others 
to deny the appearance of Descant before de 
Muris. Whether or not it was practised before, 
it was not until he wrote his treatises that we 
have conclusive evidence of Descant properly so- 
called. At least, we are sure that the period 
from de Muris through Dunstable was one of 



12 Hawkins, p. 151. 

18 E. Nanmann, The History of Music, ed. by Ouseley, 
London, p. 205. 

14 Wooldridge, p. 75. 

15 Davey, History of English Mime, p. 13. 

16 Davey, p. 29. 
" Davey, p. ix. 

18 F. J. Crowest, The Story of British Music from the ear- 
liest Times to the Tudors, N. Y., 1896, p. 65. 

19 J. J. Bousseau, Dictionnaire de Musique. See de Mews, 
vrt, 186. 



20 A. Lavignac, p. 400. 

21 F. Bitter, The History of Music, Boston, 1883, p. 62. 

22 Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 1. 675. 

28 Chaucer, Death of Blanche the Duchess, 11. 304, 305. 

"Michaud, Biographie universelle, see ds Muris. See 
also Naumann, p. 297, and B. Hope, Medieval Music, 
London, 1899, p. 133. 

25 A. Ambros, Geschichte der Musik, 2nd ed. 1880, n, 
p. 337. 

"Wyelif's Works, ed. 18S0, p. 77. 

" Davey, p. vii. 
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rapid development in this art. What I would 
suggest, though with great hesitation, is that at 
the time of Prima Pastorum the author was think- 
ing only of a Bound or of rough impromptu Des- 
cant on Plain-song, but that when he wrote the 
second or revised play, he had learned more about 
music and could speak more technically ; in other 
words, that the interval between the two plays 
was one of development such as we know the last 
half of the fourteenth century to have been. 

De Muris had described the tenor. By the 
time of Secunda Pastorum a new part, the treble, 
had been added. If only it were known when 
this term was first used, it might help to deter- 
mine the date of these plays. Ambros' 8 thinks 
that the name treble may have been derived from 
triplum, since it was so used in the annals of 
Ludwig IX. He records that it was seen as early 
as 1364 in a Gloria of Guillaume de Machault 
written for the coronation of Charles V. 

To turn now to the other musical references, 
we see in the first play wonder at the number of 
"smalle notes," — "foure and twenty to a long" 
— as one shepherd guesses, though the other would 
not hazard "so many." These are general state- 
ments such as anyone unacquainted with musical 
theory might venture. Indeed, the second shep- 
herd shows positive ignorance when he suggests 
the impossible combination of twenty-four notes to 
a long, a suggestion only doubtfully rejected by 
the other. The only notes 89 known to early 
musicians were the long and the breve, and the 
first liturgical music was written almost wholly in 
breves. Later," Franco of Liege, a learned 
Benedictine of the last half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, is said to have used four notes, — the large, 
long, breve, and semi-breve, the last answering to 
the modern whole note. Hitherto there had been 
no divisions of musical notes, but all were sup- 
posed to sing in the same time to avoid confusion. 
He invented mensurable music. To de Muris, 
who so clearly employed Franco's invention, was 
long accredited the invention of the minim,* 1 but 

18 Ambros, n, 337-8. 

"Bedford, Temple Music, 1706, xr, 227. 

*° Ambros, n, 360 fl. Also Hawkins, pp. 176, 217, and 
N. Forkel, AUgemeine Oeschichte der Musih, Leipzig, 1801, 
n, 391 ft, 

11 Hawkins, p. 217, Miclmud, see de Muris. 



this he only adopted from its discoverer," Phillipo 
de Vitriaco, who may in turn have had it from 
Navarro. 

In accordance with early usage " each note was 
equivalent to three of the next lower denomina- 
tion, but with the tendency to quicken music, seen 
in the introduction of one small note after another, 
came a lessening of the value of the notes them- 
selves until each became equivalent to only two of 
the next lower. Rhythm, according to the earlier 
system, was called perfect,'* as answering to the 
Trinity ; to the later, imperfect. By neither 
reckoning can one count "foure and twenty to 
a long. ' ' The shepherd in Secunda Pastorum was 
better versed in music, when he perceived in the 
angels' song the perfect rhythm of "three brefes 
to along." 

Finally, the third shepherd in this latter play 
employs a term not hitherto found, — "Was no 
crotchett wrong." Even as late as de Muris 
there is no reference to this note. Indeed, he 
writes, " Minima quae est ? Impartita. Quare? 
Quia non est dare minore minus." w But about 
1400 Thomas de Walsyngham," royal historiog- 
rapher to Henry VI and author of one of the 
musical tracts, number seven, in the Manuscript 
of Waltham Holy Gross, " there writes : " There 
are five characters in musical notation, — the 
Large, Long, Breve, Semi-breve, and Minim. 
Of late a new character has been introduced called 
a crotchett, which would be of no use would mu- 
sicians remember that beyond the minim no sub- 
division ought to be made." In number three ** 
of the same manuscript the author speaks of the 
semi-minim or crotchetum as a useless invention 
which he had rejected, and number five, variously 
ascribed to John Hambois, Simon Tunsted, and 
John of Torkesey or Tewksbury, describes a 
shorter note than the minim, called by some, the 
author says, a crotchetum, by others a simple. 
This manuscript, belonging in 1795 to the Earl 

"Forkel, n, 418 ; Ambros, n, 379. 

M Hawkins, p. 223, 235. 

M Ambros, n, 364. 

• s Ambros, n, 379. 

,6 See Michaud, de Walsyngham ; also S. Lee, Dictionary 
of National Biography, Thomas de Walsyngham. 

,T Lansdowne MS. 763, British Museum. 

w J. Bird, Gleanings from the History of Music, Boston, 
1850, p. 104. 
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of Shelbourne, was a collection of tracts made 
by John Wild, Precentor of the Monastery of 
the Holy Cross at Waltham before the Eefor- 
mation. The original manuscript, on vellum of 
the fourteenth century, was destroyed by fire in 
the eighteenth, but fortunately a copy had been 
made by Dr. Pepusch. Granting that the fifth 
number was written by Tunsted " we can date it 
about 1351, and so find an approximate date for 
the appearance of the crotchet, and assign 1400 
for its more complete establishment 

From these data it is, I urge, not unreasonable 
to infer that Prima Pastorum was written early in 
this period of transition and intense interest in 
music, Secunda Pastorum later in its development, 
perhaps about 1400 or a little later. 
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THE HAEVAED MANUSCEIPT OF THE 

FAECE OF 

MAISTRE PIERRE PATHELIN 

AND PATHELIN' S JAEGONS. 

The two oldest texts of Pathelin at present 
known are that which Guillaume Le Boy is 
believed to have printed not later than 1486, and 
the edition published by Pierre Levet (who 
copied Le Eoy) about 1489. Only one copy of 
each exists. Le Boy's Pathelin is now owned by 
a private collector ; Levef s Pathelin is in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Several pages, 
lost long ago from Le Boy's edition, are now 
represented by counterfeits, so cunningly executed 
as almost to foil suspicious scrutiny. But inves- 
tigation reveals that the skilful penman to whom 
the false pages are due borrowed the missing text 
from the copies of Pathelin by Beneaut and Levet 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale. Thus we know to 
a certainty which pages are counterfeit, and from 
the excellent edition by Levet we may supply 
what the older and slightly better edition by Le 
Eoy has lost. 

Apparently these two printed books have pre- 
served the text of Pathelin remarkably well, and 

"See Diet. Nat. Biog., Hamboys. 



this is scarcely to be wondered at, for Le Boy's 
edition appeared in all likelihood not more than 
sixteen years after the birth of our farce ; the tra- 
dition was still fresh, and the text was further- 
more preserved from corruption by being in octo- 
syllabic rime. Nevertheless, the disappearance of 
the earliest manuscripts, fatal though it was, is a 
real misfortune. No scholarship, however keen, 
will ever be able to restore the original text. 
And this is particularly true of those verses in 
which Maitre Pierre raves in various dialects, to 
the great amusement of the audience but to the 
utter bewilderment of Guillaume Joceaume and 
of ourselves. Even if we knew thoroughly how 
the dialects, — I might almost say the patois of 
Picardie, Lorraine, the Limousin, Normandie, 
Brittany, and Flemish France were spoken about 
the year 1470, our knowledge would not help us 
in the least to reconstitute the text of Patlielin, 
and here is the reason : Had the author of Pathe- 
lin been able to write correct verse not only in 
French — his mother tongue — but in four or five 
dialects, to say nothing of Latin and of Breton, 
an idiom different in every way from French, 
then he would have been a prodigy more won- 
derful than the troubadour, Eaimbaut de Vaquei- 
ras, who feigns to have held a bilingual conver- 
sation in verse with a plain housewife of Genoa. 1 
It would be easy to cite a score of authors great 
and small who have written or attempted to write 
verses in some foreign tongue. That any man 
ever succeeded, or could succeed, in writing abso- 
lutely correct verses in six or seven different 
dialects and languages is incredible. Why, then, 
should we suppose the author of Pathelin to have 
been capable of such a feat ? Is it not infinitely 
more probable that he was not? And what 
artistic motive could he have had for attempting 
such a tour de force, even with the help of indi- 
viduals to the manner born ? The whole aim of 
the genius who wrote Pathelin was doubtless to 
amuse his audience by having a shrewd rascal of 
a lawyer bewilder and cheat a thick-witted trades- 
man by causing that lawyer to babble in various 
kinds of gibberish more or less closely resembling 

1 Dante, on the other hand, has left certain verses in 
Provencal, which seem inaccurate when compared with 
authentic Provencal of his or a slightly earlier time. So, 
too, Shakespeare's French, as handed down, is not flawless. 



